SPEECH 


HON.  GREEN  CLAY  SMITH, 

OF     KENTUCKY, 


THE   RESOLUTION   TO   EXPEL  MR.   LONG   OF   OHIO, 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  12,  1864. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
SMITH  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  consequence  of  my  absence  Friday  last  I  did  not  hear  the  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Long,]  and  therefore  cannot  judge  of  the  feeling 
that  accompanied  the  sentiments  of  that  speech.  After  reading  it,  however,  and 
carefully  examining  it,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  scarcely  a  senti- 
ment or  a  word  emanating  from  that  gentleman,  whom  I  regard  personally  very 
highly,  that  I  can,  as  a  representative  of  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  any  wise  indorse,  nor  do  I  believe  they  are  sentiments  such  as  should  be 
uttered  in  this  House;  for  whatever  may  be  the  political  prejudices  of  men,  how- 
ever much  they  may  cling  to  parties,  however  much  men  may  adhere  to  that  party 
known  as  the  "Democratic  party,  or  to  any  other  party  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  justification,  under  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  for  them 
to  utter  a  single  sentiment  or  breathe  a  word  or  entertain  an  opinion  or  feeling  that 
is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Government,  or  in  any  wise  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  rebels  in  arms.  I  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  persistency  of 
fe  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  of 
!  this  war  upon  the  people  of  the  North,  and  to  charge  upon  a  certain  class  of  men 
in  the  North  that  but  for  them  there  would  have  been  no  war  and  no  rebellion. 
There  maybe  a  degree  of  honesty  about  the  whole  matter,  but  I  rather  judge  there 
'  is,  beyond  the  utterances  of  these  men  and  their  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  determination  to  appropriate  every  dollar  and  every  man  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  rebellion,  a  purpose  and  a  design  above  loyalty,  to  get  the  "ins" 
rather  than  hold  on  to  the  "outs." 

I  believe,  sir,  that  if  there  were  no  elections,  if  there  were  no  high  offices  to  be 
filled,  if  there  was  no  money  to  be  distributed,  there  would  be  a  stronger  evidence 
of  patriotism  than  is  manifested  here  to-day.  Now,  sir,  upon  every  question  of 
national  importance  there  are  two  sides,  and  I  beg  that  gentlemen,  while  they  con- 
sider the  character  of  one  party,  and  bring  out  their  long  bills  of  indictment  against 
them,  will  but  remember  that  there  is  one  upon  the  other  side  that  is  as  dark  and 
as  black  and  as  damnable  as  treason,  or  hell  itself.  I  arraign  that  party  to-day ;  I 
charge  that  party  with  being  the  chief  organ  and  instrumentality  in  bringing  on 
this  rebellion.  I  charge  that  but  for  them  there  would  have  been  no  war,  and  that 
but  for  them  the  crisis  would  not  have  assumed  the  attitude  it  does  to-day,  nor 
would  it  have  assumed  the  magnitude  it  now  has. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fernando  Wood]  sent  to  the  Clerk's  desk 
yesterday  a  lot  of  paragraphs  from  speeches  of  men  from  the  North  to  be  read  for 
the  edification  of  this  House,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  political  document. 
They  were  from  the  speeches  of  four  or  five  men  from  the  North,  proclaiming  that 
they  were  in  favor  of  the  disunion  of  this  Government.  I  have  before  me  a  much 
larger  list  of  disunionists — a  list  of  men  who  were  in  high  places,  and  who  have 
been  sworn,  solemnly  sworn  at  the  altar  of  the  Government,  to  sustain  the  Constitu- 
tion and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  who,  in  every  sentence  uttered  by 
them,  avowed  themselves  in  favor  of  treason,  in  favor  of  disunion,  and  in  favor  of  war. 

Before  proceeding  further  gentlemen  will  allow  me  to  say  that  whatever  my  po- 
.  litical  opinions  may  be  to-day,  however  I  may  think  upon  the  questions  now  involv- 
ed, I  have  been  in  the  past  associated  with  and  identified  with  the  Democratic  party. 
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I  know,  although  I  do  not  personally  remember  it,  of  the  time  when  sou&ern 
people  came  up  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  asking  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  making  a  line  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  saying  thus  far  shall 
slavery  go  and  no-  further.  I  remember  well  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  that  compromise  in  1820.  I  remember  the  peace  that  it 
gave  to  the  country.  I  remember,  also,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  at 
the  North,  who  were  considered  fanatical,  and  who  were  opposed  to  law  and  order, 
and  who  were  as  much  denounced  by  the  North  as  they  were  by  the  South,  all 
parties  cast  their  votes  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  that  compromise.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  certain  fanatics  at  the  South,  who  hated  this  Government  as  much 
as  did  these  men  at  the  North,  but  the  people  generally  acquiesed  in  that  compro- 
mise as  a  just,  a  fair,  and  a  wholesome  sentlement  of  the  question. 

I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  distinctly,  that  in  a  convention  of  the  Democratic 
party,  subsequent  to  this  time,  the  great  question  was  agitated  whether  the  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention  should  be  established  as  one  of  the  planks  of  our  plat- 
form. It  was  in  1856,  or  perhaps  in  1850,  when  that  man  who  is  gone  to  his  long 
home,  and  against  whom  I  will  say  nothing  to-day  except  what  the  record  au- 
thorizes me  to  say — I  refer  to  William  L.  Yancey — came  before  the  Democratic  con- 
vention and  said  that  all  the  people  of  the  South  demanded  was  that  the  doctrine 
of  non-intervention  should  be  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  United  States.  How  did  that  convention  act?  The  people  of  the 
North  came  up  and  said,  "You  asked  us  for  compromise,  and  we  gave  it  to  you. 
You  asked  us  now  to  repeal  that  compromise,  and  you  allow  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention to  prevail,  so  that  men  from  North  and  South  may  go  into  the  Terri- 
tories with  whatsoever  property  they  may  possess."  The  North  gave  them  that. 
They  were  numerically  stronger.  They  had  the  electoral  votes ;  and  yet  with  a 
magnanimity  unequal  in  the  history  of  the  country,  so  far  as  politics  are  concerned, 
they  came  up  and  gave  the  South  this  great  right.  Then  came  the  difficulties  in 
Kansas,  and  in  Nebraska  too.  The  South  proposed  to  establish  slavery  there.  The 
North  proposed  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  there.  It  was  an  open  field 
and  a  fair  fight.  The  compromise  line  had  been  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  South  by  the  Democratic  party.  And  yet,  when  the  Democratic  convention 
met  at  Charleston,  they  determined  that  they  would  not  nominate  the  man  whom 
they  had  put  forward  in  Congress  to  carry  out  that  scheme. 

Mr.  W.  J.  ALLEN.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  include 
the  whole  Democratic  party  in  that  remark  ?  And  may  I  ask  him  further,  if  he 
cooperated  with  the  Douglas  Democratic  party  in  1860  ? 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  asks  me  if  I  include  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic party.  I  say  no.  He  asks  me  if  I  cooperated  with  the  Douglas  Democratic 
party  in  1860.  I  say  yes.  In  acting  with  that  party,  I  cooperated  with  the  party 
whose  platform  and  whose  candidate  pledged  them  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  to  the  defeat  of  traitors  at  home  and  abroad. 
[Applause  in  the  galleries.]  Because  a  portion  of  that  party  dare  to  abandon  its 
platform,  as  did  the  southern  people,  and  because  a  portion  of  that  party  North 
choose  to  go  in  sympathy  and  collusion,  and  concert  with  the  men  of  the  South 
who  were  disposed  to  break  up  and  destroy  this  Government,  that  was  no  reason 
why  I,  as  a  Donglas  Democrat,  should  do  it.  The  moment  I  observed,  and  that 
the  true  men  of  the  country  who  had  before  been  Democrats  observed,  that 
there  was  an  effort  made  at  Charleston  to  divide  the  Democratic  convention  and  to 
put  John  C.  Breckinridge  on  a  platform  as  a  sectional  candidate  South,  while  they 
charged  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  sectional  candidate  North,  I  then  determined  to 
support  Douglas  as  a  national  man,  and  to  the  principles  of  Douglas  1  adhere  to-day. 
Sir,  I  reecho  the  glorious  sentiment  uttered  by  him,  that  there  are  but  two  purttes 
in  ttiis  country  to-day — patriots  and  traitors.     [Loud  applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Demonstrations  in  the  galleries,  whether  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  must  be  dispensed  with.  It  will  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to 
order  the  galleries  to  be  cleared  unless  order  is  preserved. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1856,  one  Mr.  Keitt,  of  South  Carolina,  who  is 
well  known  to  that  side  of  the  House,  and  who  has  since  figured  conspicuously  in 
this  rebellion,  in  Virginia,  made  these  remarks  : 

' '  I  tell  you  now,  that  if  Fremont  Is  elected,  adherence  to  the  Union  is  treason  to  liberty^ 
I  tell  you  now,  that  the  southern  man  who  will  submit  to  his  election  is  a  traitor  and  a  coicardA 

This  speech  was  fully  indorsed  by  John  B.  Floyd,  who  afterwards  became  Buch- 
anan's Secretary  of  War. 

What  does  that  meant  You  talk  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  action!  Listen  to  the  slang  of  a  vile  traitor;  a  man 
who  would  trample  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 


freedom  of  opinion,  under  his  unhallowed  and  treasonable  feet;  and  yet  he  is  one, 
of  the  leaders  of  this  abominable  and  damnable  rebellion,  who  would  butcher  you 
and  me,  and  make  this  beautiful  and  glorious  country  a  waste  and  a  desert. 

Following  that,  Mr.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  who,  in  making  a  speech 
to  his  countrymen,  uses  this  language  : 

"We  have  the  issue  upon  us  now,  and  how  are  we  to  meet  it?  I  tell  you,  fellow-citizens. 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  the  only  mode  which  I  think  available  for  meeting  it  is  just 
to  tear  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  trample  it  under  foot,  and  form  a  southern 
confederacy,  every  State  of  whicft  will  be  a  slaveholding  State. 

"  I  believo  it  hs  I  stand  in  the  face  of  my  Maker,  I  believe  on  my  responsibility  to  you  as 
your  honored  Eepresentative,  that  the  only  hope  of  the  South  is  in  the  South,  and  that  the 
only  available  means  «f  making  that  hope  effective  is  to  cut  asundir  the  bonds  that  tie  us 
together,  and  take  our  separate  position  in  the  family  of  nations.  These  are  my  opinions. 
They  have  always  been  my  opinions.    I  have  been  a  disunionist  from  the  time  I  could  think. 

"Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  have  told  you  very  frankly  and  undisguised ly  that  I  believe  the  only 
hope  of  the  South  is  in  dissolving  the  bonds  which  connect  us  with  the  Government  -in  sep- 
arating the  living  body  from  the  dead  carcass  If  I  was  the  commander  of  an  army  i"  never 
would  post  a  sentinel  who  would  not  swear  that  slavery  is  right. 

"I  speak  on  my  individual  responsibility.  If  Fremont  be  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  I  am  for  the  people  in  their  majesty  rising  above  the  law  and  leaders,  taking  the 
potcer  into  their  own  hands,  going  by  concert  or  not  by  concert  and  laying  the  strong  arm 
of  southern  freemen  upon  the  Treasury  and  archives  of  the  Government." 

Monstrous  idea,  unprovoked,  unpardonable,  and  not  only  villainous  but  superla- 
tively treasonable;  a  disunionist  ever  since  he  could  think,  and  with  infamous  and 
treacherous  words  inculcating  his  sentiment'?  among  the  people,  counseling  and  ad- 
vising them  to  resist  by  force  the  laws  of  the  Government,  tear  the  Constitution 
and  trample  it  under  foot,  and  march  as  thieves  and  robbers,  to  the  capital  of  the 
nation  and  steal  the  money  of  the  people  and  possess  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  if  he  were  the  commander  of  an  army  he  would  never  post  a  sentinel 
who  would  not  swear  that  slavery  was  right.  Then  he  would  not  place  as  a  senti- 
nel my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Cox,]  who,  in  his  speech  the  other  day, 
declared  that  the  Democratic  party  North  was  an  anti-slavery  party.  He  would 
not  place  him  on  the  watch-tower  oif  the  southern  confederacy,  but  would  denounce 
him  as  a  traitor  and  a  coward,  because  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Mr.  COX.    To  what, gentleman  from  Ohio  does  the  member  from  Kentucky  refer? 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  refer  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  misrepresents  my  remarks,  and  I  know  he  will  allow 
me  to  correct  him.  I  never  held  the  doctrine  here,  or  at  any  time,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  an  anti-slavery  party.  I  said  distinctly  that  it  was  neither  anti- 
slavery  nor  pro-slavery,  but  that  it  was  in  favor  of  the  very  doctrine  enunciated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Government  with  that  business,  leaving  the  people  of  the  States  and  Territories  the 
full  control  of  their  domestic  affairs. 

The  gentleman,  I  know,  would  not  misrepresent  me.  In  that  I  differed  with  the 
southerm  secessionists;  in  that  I  never  had  any  affiliation  with  the  men  from  whom 
quotes,  and  he  is  in  the  same  category  precisely  that  I  am  in  that  regard,  unless  he 
has  changed  his  opinion  since  he  voted  against  Abraham  Lincoln  and  for  John  Bell, 
who  is  now  in  rebellion. 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon  ;  I  did  not  vote  for  Bell. 

Mr.  COX.     Then  you  must  have  voted  for  Douglas. 

Mr.  SMITH.     I  did. 

Mr.  COX.  That  makes  the  case  stronger  against  the  gentleman,  for  he  is  attack- 
ing now  the  men  who  stood  by  Mr.  Douglas  here,  and  who  have  been  fighting  the 
abolitionists  of  the  North  and  the  secessionists  of  the  Soutlj.  Why  did  not  the 
gentleman  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln? 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  feel,  sir,  that  the  spirit  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  is  hovering  around 
me  now,  and  that  he  is  indorsing  eveiy  loyal  sentiment  that  I  utter.  He  is  saying 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  "Woe  be  unto  you;  you  have  departed  from  the 
truth."     [Laughter  and  applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  COX.  I  did  not  know  that  the  gentleman  was  one  of  the  executors  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  nor  do  I  know  by  what  peculiar  authority  he  speaks  for  him. 

Mr.  SMITH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  yield  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  has  been  very  kind  and  courteous,  and  I  would  not 
take  the  liberty  of  making  a  speech  during  his  time.  I  only  want  to  know  what 
peculiar  authority  he  has  to  speak  for  ihe  spirit  of  the  departed  statesman  of  Illi- 
nois-. If  he  gets  it  from  any  peculiar  relations  he  held  with  Judge  Douglas,  I  would 
like  to  know  it.  I,  sir,  have  indorsed  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  times  of  peril 
here,  when  the  gentleman  wus  not  here  to  assist  us.  I  made  the  first  speech  in  this 
Hall  against  these  secessionists,  backing  him  up  all  the  time.  I  have  never  departed 
from  them,  and  the  gentleman  knows  that ;  and  when  he  represents  me  otherwise  he 
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does  not  represent  me  fairly,  or  those  Democrats  who  parted  with  the  southern  men 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Government  together  by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  gentleman  asks  me  by  what  authority  1  can  state  that  I  am  in 
communication  with  the  spirit  of  the  departed  Douglas.  I  understand  from  the 
good  Book  that  all  good,  honest,  and  liberal  spirits  communicate  with  one  another. 
I  believe  in  the  doctrine;  and  I  believe,  also,  that  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad,  and  hence  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  gentleman  has 
never  heard  from  Stephen  A.  Douglas  since  he  departed.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  sir,  I  come  back  to  the  question.  I  do  not  intend  to  misrepresent  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  for  he  is  a  good  and  amiable  gentleman,  and  I  like  him  much.  I  tried 
in  1863  to  meet  him  on  the  stump  in  Ohio,  when  he  was  canvassing  for  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham,  when  I  was  speaking  for  Brough,  in  order  that  I  might  stop  him  in  his  mad 
career  and  bring  him  back  to  the  truth.  But  he  was  so  swift  I  could  not  overtake 
him.  Sir,  I  understood  him  to  say  clearly,  in  the  speech  he  made  the  other  day, 
that  the  Democratic  party  North  was  not  a  pro-slavery  party.  I  so  understood 
him,  and  I  ask  him  now  if  I  do  not  quote  him  correctly.     Please  answer  }Tes  or  no. 

Mr.  COX.     I  said  it  was  neither  anti-slavery  nor  pro-slavery. 

Mr.  SMJTH.  Ah  !  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  that  same  old  Democratic  spirit  is  in  him. 
He  is  disposed  to  dodge  on  all  occasions,  and  you  cannot  bring  him  up  to  the  point. 

Now,  sir,  whatever  has  been,  or  may  be  to-day,  the  opinion  of  that  party  at  the 
North,  I  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  southern  Democracy  has  been  for  years,  and 
what  its  allies  at  the  North  are  to-day.     In  1856,  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  said: 

"  When  Fremont  is  elected  we  must  rely  upon  what  we  have,  a  good  State  government.  Ev- 
ery Governor  of  the  §outh  should  call  the  Legislature  of  his  State  together,  and  have  measures  of 
the  South  decided  upon..  If  they  aid  not.  and  submit  to  the  degradation,  they  would  deserve 
the  fate  of  slaves.    I  sh<mld  advise  my  Legislature  to  go  at  the  tap  of  a  drum." 

This  man  held  a  high  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  A  Senator  from  his 
State  in  Congress,  and  yet  with  bold  and  defiant  words  advising  resistance  to  his 
Government  and  the  secession  of  his  State. 

Not  only  did  Representatives  of  the  South  thus  dpeak,  but  the  papers  of  every 
description  taught  their  treason.  Listen  to  the  language  of  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
the  recognized  organ  of  the  South  Carolina  Democracy.     It  says: 

"  Upon  the  policy  of  dissolving  the  Union,  of  separating  from  her  northern  enemies,  and  es- 
tablishing a  southern  confederacy,  parties,  presses,  politicians,  and  people  are  a  unit.  There  is 
not  a  single  public  man  in  her  limits,  not  one  of  her  present  Representatives  or  Senators  in 
Congress  who  is  not  pledged  to  the  lips  in  favor  of  disunion.'' 

All  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  pledged  as  far  back  as 
1856  to  disunion,  and  swore  to  it. 

Again,  sir,  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856,  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  Orleans  Delta  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  already  arranged  in  the  event  of  Fremont's  election,  or  a  failure  to  elect  by  the  people, 
to  call  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia,  rtouth  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  concert  measures  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union  before  Fremont  can  get  possession  of  the'Army  and  Navy  and  purse-strings 
of  Government  Governor  Wise  is  already  actively  at  work  in  the  matter.  The  South  can  rely 
on  the  President  in  the  emergency  contemplated.'' 

Who  was  President  at  that  time?  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire!  And 
yet  this  writer  says  they  can  rely  upon  the  President  in  the  eveutthatMr.  Fremont 
is  elected  to  seize  the  Treasury  and  the  archives  of  the  nation,  and  involve  this 
county  in  civil  war,  secession,  and  rebellion.     I  have  read  the  evidence  against  you. 

But  again,  Judge  Daily,  of  Tennessee,  advising  the  dissoultion  of  the  Union,  said: 

"  During  the  presidential  contest  Governor  Wise  had  addressed  letters  to  all  the  southern 
Governors,  and  the  one  to  the  Governor  of  Florida  hadbeen  shown  Mm,  in  tohich  Governor  Wise 
.said  he  had  an  army  .in  readiness  tp  pre/vent  Fremont  from  taking  his  seat  if  elected,  and 
asking  the  co  operation  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote." 

Now,  where  are  the  men  who  spoke  of  freedom  of  thought,  or  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  of  action?  Here  are  the  men  who  denounced  it,  and  who  allege 
that  if  the  American  people  shall  say  that  this  man  or  that  man  or  the  other  man 
shall  be  President  of  the  United  States  then  will  they  go  into  rebellion,  and  then 
will  they  sever  every  tie  that  has  bound  them  to  the  Government  of  their  fathers. 
Is  that  anything  less  than  the  suppression  of  free  thought,  free  action,  and  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  American  people  to  be  governed  by  the  men  of  their  choice? 
It  has  been  the  great  theory  of  the  American  people,  up  to  this  time,  that  when- 
ever we  elected  a  President  the  minority  would  submit.  When  the  Democratic 
and  Whig  parties  were  in  vogue,  if  the  Whig  party  succeeded  the  Democrats 
submitted,  and  if  the  Deinocrats«8ticceeded  the  Whigs  submitted.  But  now 
we  are  told  by  these  gentlemen  that  this  thing  has  been  brought  upon  us  by  the 
abolitionists  of  the  North  ;  that  but  for  the  abolitionists  these  questions  would 
never  have  been  sprung  upon  us;  that  Chase  and  Seward  and  Fremont  and  Lincoln 


were  abolitionists,  and  therefore  sectional  men,  and  therefore  that  neither  of  them 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  American  nation. 
If  they  are  abolitionists,  what  made  them  so  ?  Before  I  answer  that  question  allow 
me  a  word.  These  gentlemen  say  that  the  abolitionists  prolong  this  war,  and  if 
there  had  been  no  abolitionists  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion.  Admit  that. 
Then  if  there  had  been  no  slavery  there  would  have  been  no  abolitionists  If 
slavery  is  the  cause  of  abolitionism,  and  abolitionism  is  the  cause  of  the  rebellion, 
then  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  rebellion.  I  say  to  you,  sir,  I  say  to  this  House,  I 
say  to  this  country,  that  I  believe  as  solemnly  as  I  am  standing  here  to-day  that 
slavery  is  the  cause  of  this  war,  and  consequently  I  am  for  removing  that  cause. 
[Loud  applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  YOORHEES.  I  trust  that  the  present  occupant  of  the  Chair  will  not  any 
longer  attempt  to  deceive  the  House  by  his  calls  to  order.  Nobody  can  be  de- 
ceived in  that  way.  The  side  of  the  House  to  which  I  belong  is  sick  and  tired  of 
the  pretenses  of  the  person  who  now  occupies  the  Chair  to  keep  order. 

Mr.  GRINNELL.  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order.  He  has  no  right  to  reflect  upon 
the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  is  not  in  order,  and 
will  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  hope,  sir,  if  I  have  any  friends  in  the  gallery  they  will  keep  their 
feet  still  and  their  hands  in  their  pockets  till  I  finish  my  speech. 

I  charge  upon  the  Democratic  party  that  while  it  was  in  power,  and  while  it 
controlled  the  destinies  of  this  nation,  it  initiated  this  rebellion.  And  in  addition  to 
the  evidence  already  adducted,  I  will  cite  a  paragraph  from  a  confederate  paper, 
published  in  Alabama,  which  says  : 

"  No  one  can  be  deceived  as  to  what  are  the  objects  of  the  Charleston  Convention.  Listen  to 
what  their  men  say  : 

"  '  I  want  the  cotton  States  precipitated  into  a  revolution.' — W.  L.  Yancey. 

"  |  If  I  had  the  power  I  would  dissolv  this  Government  in  two  minutes.' —  J.  T.  Morgan. 

''  '  Let  us  break  up  this  rotten,  stinking,  and  oppressive  Government.'— George  Qayle 

"  '  Eesistance !  resistance  to  death  against  the  Government  is  what  we  want  now.' — David 
Hubbard." 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  this  language,  and  how  earnest  they  were 
has  only  been  proven  by  the  troubles,  secession,  and  war  of  the  last  three  years  and 
now. 

But  further,  sir.  Mr.  Curry,  of  Alabama,  a  member  at  that  time  of  this  House, 
with  the  oath  warm  upon  his  lips  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment, said: 

"  However  distasteful  it  may  be  to  my  friend  from  New  Hampshird,  [Mr.  Clark,]  however  much 
it  may  revolt  the  public  sentiment  or  conscience  of  this  country,  I  am  not  ashamed  or  afraid  publicly 
to  avow  that  the  election  of  William  H.  Seward,  or  Salmon  P.  Chase,  or  any  other  such  represen- 
tative of  the  Eepublican  party,  upon  a  sectional  platform,  ought  to  be  resisted  to  the  disruption  of 
every  tie  that  binds  this  confederacy  together.' 

All  the  Presidents  from  the  organization  of  the  Government  had  been  of  the 
Democratic  party  with  but  few  exceptions;  all  of  Congress  for  nearly  the  whole 
life  of  the  country  had  been  in  the  possession  and  control  of  this  party;  the  courts 
and  all  the  foreign  ministers,  together  with  the  tremendous  patronage  ;  yet  with 
all  this,  and  while  all  these  men  to  whom  I  have  referred,  with  hundreds  of  others, 
were  here  and  over  the  North  and  South  making  their  vile  and  rebellious  speeches, 
their  ideas  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press  and  the  largest  liberty  of  debate, 
now  so  eloquently  reflected  by  the  fragment  of  that  party  here,  never  admitted  or 
dreamed  of  admitting  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Fremont,  much  less 
Seward,  or  Chase,  or  Lincoln,  or  any  other  man  of  their  political  faith,  to  any  of 
these  privileges  they  now  so  loudly  claim,  anywhere  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  No,  sir,  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  was  hushed  in  that  section  of  coun- 
try and  attempted  to  be  beaten  down  here  in  the  Capitol  of  your  nation.  But  the 
time  is  coming  and  fast  approaching  when,  thank  God,  there  will  be  all  over  this 
land  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  the  largest  liberty.  Mr.  Fremont  was 
defeated,  Buchanan  elected;  this  gave  the  party  four  years'  time  to  prepare  for 
the  more  perfect  dismemberment  of  the  Government,  upon  which  they  had  already 
determined.  With  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  there  was  acquiesecence  on  the 
part  of  Whigs,  Americans,  Republicans,  and  Abolitionists ;  no  forts  were  taken,  no 
States  seceded,  no  mints  robbed,  ho  soldiers  of  the  Republic  held  as  prisoners  and 
enemies,  no  citizens  slaughtered  or  imprisoned.  No,  sir,  not  even  did  those  men 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fernando  Wood]  as  disunionists 
raise  an  arm  or  offer  the  slightest  resistance.  * 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  different  in  1860,  when  another  presidential  election 
took  place,  and  one  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  man  not  more  sectional,  but 
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far  more  patriotic  (T  beg  pardon  for  the  comparison)  than  the  favorite  candidate  of 
the  South,  John  C.  Breckinridge.  Long  before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  ay,  on  the  very  day  it  was  announced  to  the  American 
people  that  he  was  elected  President,  it  was  telegraphed  from  South  Carolina  to 
Washington  that  the  secession  of  that  State  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Not  only 
that  but  December  20,  1860,  South  Carolina  seceded  ;  January  7,  1861,  Florida 
seceded;  Mississippi  went  out  January  9  ;  January  11,  Alabama  seceded;  on  the 
16th  of  the  same  month  Louisiana  seceded;  Georgia  on  the  18th  of  January;  Ar- 
kansas May  6;  North  Carolina  the  21st  of  May,  and  Tennessee  the  1st  day  of  May  ; 
Texas,  February  5 ;  Virginia,  April  17.  Look  at  this  record,  gentlemen,  and 
blush  for  the  party  you  claim  to-day  to  be  the  only  salvation  for  the  country,  and 
the  action  the  leaders  induced  the  people  of  the  States  to  take,  nearly  all  of  them 
before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated. 

But  let  us  go  further  and  see  what  these  southern  people  did  while  they  yet  had 
all  the  power  in  the  Government,  the  Treasury,  archives,  Army  and  Navy.  These 
States  went  into  rebellion  on  the  days  1  have  given,  and  began  their  deeds  of  cap- 
ture and  plunder,  as  was  their  plan.  January  2,  1861,  South  Carolina  troops  took 
possession  of  Fort  Johnson;  Fort  Pickens,  December  27,  1860.  This  fort  cost  the 
Government  $53,809.  Anderson  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Fort  Moultrie  De- 
cember'26,  1860.  January  3,  1861,  Fort  Pulaski,  in  Georgia,  was  seized,  costing 
the  Government  as  it  did  $988,859.  Fort  Jackson/costing  the  Government  $182,- 
000,  was  occupied  January  3,  1861.  Fort  Clinch,  Amelia  Island,  Florida,  cost 
$170,000,  in  January,  1861.  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine  Island,  Florida,  January 
7,  1861,  cost  $51,000.  Fort  Barrancas,  Pensacola,  January  12,  1861.  Fort  McRae 
cost  $444,426.  Pensacola  seized  January  12,  1861.  Fort  Morgan  seized  January 
4,  1861,  cost  $1,242,552.  Fort  Gaines  was  seized  January  4,  1861,  cost  $221,500. 
Fort  on  Ship  Island  January  20,  1861.  Fort  St.  Philip,  near  New  Orleans,  seized 
January  10.  1861,  cost  $258,734.  Fort  Livingston,  seized  January  10,  1861,  cost 
$362,379.  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  March  5,  1861.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  taken  April 
21,  1861,  with  stores,  &c  ,  valued  at  $300,000.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  unlaw- 
ful and  rebellious  work' had  been  done  while  the   Democratic  party  was  in  power. 

The  then  President  of  the  United  States,  as  abominable  a  traitor  as  ever  trod 
God's  footstool,  held  that  no  State  had  a  right  to  secede,  but  that  there  was  no 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  coerce  a  State  that  did  secede.  He  thus  fulfilled 
the  prediction  of  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  when  he  said  that  Pierce  would  con- 
form to  their  wishes  and  let  them  go. 

And  not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  while  he  was  President  of  the  United  States 
and  had  his  Cabinet  here  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  enforce  the  laws,  he 
allowed  that  man  Floyd  to  steal  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  over 
seventy-five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  to  distribute  them  throughout  what  now 
constitutes  the  "  southern  confederacy."  Seventeen  thousand  were  sent  to  Charles- 
ton, twenty  six  thousand  nine  hundred  to  North  Carolina,  twenty-two  thousand  to 
Augusts,  Georgia,  thirty-one  thousand  to  Baton  Rouge.  He  had  distributed  the 
arms  all  through  the  South.  He  had  sent  our  Army  out  to  Utah  to  "  subjugate  " 
Brigham  Young  because  he  had  forty-five  wives  more  than  he  had.  And  so  it  was 
with  the  Navy.  Our  ships  had  been  distributed  over  every  ocean,  so  that  when  the 
act  of  secession  came  we  had  neither  Army  nor  Navy  to  bring  these  men  back  to 
obedience  to  the  laws.  And  yet  men  rise  upon  this  floor  and  declare  that  these  are 
merely  erring  brethren,  and  the  only  way  to  bring  them  back  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Fernando  Wood,]  by  peace,  glorious  peace! 
Go,  if  you  please,  to  the  battle-fieles  of  Gettysburg,  of  Chattanooga,  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  of  Shiloh,  of  Donelson,  of  Chancellorsville,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  there 
count  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  graves  of  men  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  from  all  the  loyal  States  of  our  country,  and  weep  in  shame  for  the  utter- 
ance here  of  sentiments  in  favor  of  treating  with  the  men  who  have  thus  butchered 
•your  sons  and  brothers  with  malice  and  premeditation. 

Sir,  men  talk  about  reconciliation  with  the  South.  Why,  sir,  whenever  you  have 
spoken  of  reconciliation  they  have  scorned  your  advances.  Whenever  a  southern 
man  has  dared  to  utter  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  he  has  been  driven  out,  naked  andhomeless,  to  find  a  shelter  only  among 
those  who  are  loyal  to  the  Constitution.  Go  count  to-day  the  hundreds  who  lurk 
in  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  trying  to  escape  from  the  guerrillas  of  the 
southern  confederacy.  Go  ask  your  Maynard,  who  stood  on  this  floor  in  advocacy 
of  the  Government  and  the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  southern  people,  how  he  was  driven 
from  his  home  and  hunted  by  blood-hounds — ay,  by  hell-hounds — to  bring  him,  as 
they  said,  to  justice  for  the  commission  of  treason  against  this  odious  and  damn- 


able  rebellion,  Go  ask  the  old  grandsires  who  have  been  driven  out  naked  and 
hungry  from  their  humble  homes  upon  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  valleys,  what 
story  they  have  to  tell  of  this  "  southern  confederacy,"  and  its  sympathizers  and 
minions  in  the  North.  Go  ask  them  of  all  the  crimes  that  have  been  committed 
against  them,  then  come  with  that  long  catalogue  of  crime  and  infamy,  and  ask 
me  to  take  counsel  with  or  to  recognize  those  men  who  would  propose  their 
recognition !  And  yet  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  all  his  long  speech,  and 
with  all  his  denunciation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  policy  of  his  Administra- 
tion, had  no  word  to  utter  against  the  man  who  now  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
southern  confederacy,  and  who  issued  his  proclamation  saying  that  if  within  forty 
days  the  people  of  that  country  did  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction,  obey  the 
laws  of  the  "southern  confederacy,"  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  it,  then 
their  property  would  be  confiscated,  and  they  must  leave  the  lines  of  the 
"  southern  confederacy."  Not  a  word  was  uttered  against  him  when  he  uttered 
his  sensiments  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  thirty-three,  composed  of  aboli- 
tionists, if  you  choose  to  call  them  so,  proposing  to  amend  the  national  Constitu- 
tion in  such  way  that  slavery,  that  vexed  question,  should  be  confined  to  the 
States  and  never  more  interfered  with,  and  that  the  Constitution  in  fhat  respect 
should  be  unamendable.  These  men  of  the  South  rejected  these  overtures  and 
spurned  their  offer,  and  in  choosing  rebellion  in  preference  to  this  compromise  and 
union,  they  found  men  at  the  North  who  sympathized  with  them.  My  honorable 
friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Cox]  electioneered  for,  all  over  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  in- 
dorsed the  gentleman  who  declared  upon  this  floor  by  resolution  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  dividing  this  country  into  four  parts.  I  remember  to  have  heard  General  Sigel, 
the  gallant  German  who  is  now  in  command  in  West  Varginia,  say  in  a  speech 
in  New  York,  "The  only  solution  I  can  give  to  the  matter  is,  that  he  wants  to 
divide  the  country  into  four  *  leetle  empires'  that  he  may  be  '  leetle  emperor'  of  one 
of  them."     [Laughter.] 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  no  friendship  whatever  for  the  political  opinions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  my  left,  [Mr.  Long,]  but  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
him  personally.  I  think  he  is  a  very  clever  gentleman.  He  made  his  speech  in  my 
absence,  and  he  made  it  from  my  seat,  sir.  [Laughter.]  He  left  his  own  seat 
where  he  concocted  all  the  badness  that  is  in  that  speech,  and  all  that  was  in  it 
that  is  abominable,  and  came  over  to  my  seat  to  utter  it.  Was  there  ever  such  a  de- 
secration of  a  loyal  seat  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  [Laughter.]  And  he  not  only  took  my 
seat  in  my  absence,  but  he  referred  to  me  as  one  who,  having  been  once  in  the  army, 
had  very  willingly  and  anxiously  resigned  my  position  in  the  army  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  he  not  only  referred  to  me  but  to  other  gen- 
eral officers  now  on  this  floor.  Sir,  I  did  resign  my  position  in  the  army  to  take  a 
seat  here,  and  I  did  it  for  the  reason  that  the  loyal  people,  the  war  people  of  my 
district,  sent  me  here.  They  knew  that  the  Cincinnati  district  in  Ohio  might  send 
hefe  a  man  who  would  not  favor  a  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  hence  they 
sent  me  to  counteract  his  influence,  and,  thank  God,  I  have  been  willing  to  do  it. 
The  gentleman  says  that  I  was  willing,  more  than  willing,  to  quit  my  place  in  the 
army  to  take  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  in  another  place  he  says  that  he  is  willing 
to  pour  out  his  life's  blood  for  the  salvation  of  this  Union.  How  much  blood  did  he 
ever  spill?  Not  an  ounce,  not  a  drop.  He  never  heard  a  cannon  fired.  He  never 
saw  a  battery  in  the  field  in  his  life.  When  he  has  been  in  the  field  for  two  years 
and  a  half  as  I  have  been,  it  will  be  time,  and  only  then  the  time,  for  him  to  talk 
about  saving  this  country  with  his  life's  blood.  He  says  also  that  these  men  are 
peculiarly  anxious  to  be  reelected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  loyal  people  of  Cincinnati  will  not  be  enxious  to  prolong  his 
congressional  career,  for,  having  twice  since  his  election  repudiated  the  doctrines 
upon  which  he  stands,  they  will  send  another  and  a  better  man  in  his  place. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  an  observer,  to  some  extent,  of  the  history  of  this 
war  and  the  position  gentlemen  have  taken  ;  and  I  desire  to  say  now  th.^|  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  members  from  the  North  who,  in  spite  of  the 
taunts  and  jeers  and  insults  that  have  been  heaped  upon  them  by  this  southern 
•onfederacy,  still  pander  to  the  interests  of  the  South,  and  are  not  to-day  willing 
to  subdue  it  and  bring  it  back  to  the  Government ;  are  either  traitors  in  their  hearts 
or  cowards.     [Suppressed  applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  may  differ  as  to  the  policy  of  this  Administration.  They  may 
think  that  this  measure  or  that  measure  is  wrong.  That  is  perfectly  legitimate. 
They  have  a  right  to  do  that,,  and  I  accord  them  that  right  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  policy  and  truth. and  principle.  The  old  Democratic  and  Whig  par- 
ties differed  only  as  to  policy.  There  was  no  difference  as  to  principle.  They  had  both 
believed,  or  declared,  whether  they  believed  it  or  not,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 


vernment  to  maintain  itself;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  submit  to  the  powers 
that  were;  whether  in  peace  or  war,  to  sustain  the  government.  Our  motto,  bro- 
ther Democrats — or  rather  those  who  were  my  brother  Democrats  in  1846 — was, 
"  Our  country,  right  or  wrong."  "We  went  into  the  field  under  that  motto.  But 
to  day,  while  we  may  disapprove  of  and  abhor  .the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
our  great  duty  is  to  sustain  and  uphold  the  Government  and  to  put  down  this  re- 
bellion ;  to  subjugate  the  rebel  States,  if  need  be;  to  exterminate  those  in  armed 
rebellion  against  the  Government,  and  to  populate  the  country  with  a  better  people. 

Now,  sir,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  subjugation.  The  word  subjugation, 
as  I  understand  it,  only  means  to  bring  within  the  power  of  the  Government,  by 
force,  those  who  are  in  rebellion.  Why,  sir,  under  the  laws  of  your  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities, you  bring  to  the  gallows  a  man  for  the  commission  of  murder.  Shall 
you  not  bring  him  to  the  same  sentence  and  judgment  for  the  commission  of  trea- 
son? For  in  the  commission  of  treason  he  commits  many  murders,  and  should  be 
punished. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  PENDLETOX  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMLTH.'  I  hope  the  house  will  alloAv  me  a  few  moments  more.  I  think  I 
yielded  fifteen  minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PENDLETON.  I  will  with  the  greatest  pleasure  yield  to  the  gentleman  if 
ther3  be  no  objection. 

No  objection  was  made. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  have  but  a  word  more  to  add.  In  times  like  these  the  feeling  of 
the  American  people,  and,  above  all,  the  feeling  of  this  Congress,  should  be  in  per- 
fect unision  for  the  putting  down  this  rebellion.  Do  you  expect  to  have  peace  until 
this  rebellion  is  put  down  ?  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  my  left  [Mr  Long]  would 
recognize  the  southern  confederacy.  Does  he  suppose  that  we  would  give  up  the 
Mississippi  river?  Does  he  suppose  we  will  give  up  Tennessee  and  Virginia?  Does 
he  suppose  we  will  give  up  all  the  territory  which  we  have  conquered  from  this  so- 
called  southern  confederacy  ?  If  he  does,  I  believe  from  the  very  depth  of  my  heart 
that  he  is  a  fit  candidate  for  Jeff.  Davis's  cabinet.  All  men  who  believe  in  the  re- 
cognition of  the  southern  confederacy  should  define  their  position  like  men  and  go 
there.  Let  the  men  who  believe  in  the  recognition  of  the  southern  confederacy  say 
so  boldly,  and  not  by  their  actions  and  votes  and  conduct  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  rebellion,  and  yet  live  under  the  protection  of  our  Government  and  armies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  better  to  suppress  this  rebellion  and  subjugate,  if  you  please, 
those  who  are  in  arms  against  the  Government,  andvmake  a  great  and  glorious 
Union  of  all  these  States;  or  is  it  better  to  let  rhem  go,  and  have  our  country  sep- 
arated into  small  divisions  and  subdivisions,  with  its  various  powers  conflicting  with 
one  another?  No  man  who  is  a  patriot,  no  man  who  is  a  statesman,  no  man  who 
is  a  philanthropist  can  look  upon  the  one  side  without  mortification  and  sorrow,  or 
upon  the  other  without  a  determination  to  prosecute  this  war  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination in  the  restoration  of  the  whole  country  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  looked  in  days  gone  by  upon  this  Government,  with  its  thirty-four 
States,  as  a  beautiful,  powerful,  grand,  intelligent,  and  magnificent  Government, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  slope,  and  from  Maine  to  Florida,  with  it$ 
beautiful  prairies,  and  its  uplifted  mountains  kissing  the  clouds  that  God  has  lowered 
over  them,  and  with  all  of  its  people  free,  glorious,  and  benevolent  in  sentiment  and 
feeling,  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  sublimest  spectacles  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Sir,  looking  down  through  the  vista  of  time,  methinks  I  see  one  hundred  free 
States,  such  as  we  have  to-day,  with  three  hundred  million  freemen  within  their 
limits,  with  none  to  call  them  slaves,  who  acknowledge  no  master  but  the  God  who 
made  them  and  breathed  into  their  souls  the  breath  of  life;  with  such  a  country, 
with  our  institutions  free  and  independent,  with  churches  upon  every  hill-top,  and 
school-houses  in  every  valley,  with  our  people  mingling  together  as  one  people, 
speaking  one  tongue,  and  with  one  feeling  of  desire  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  glori- 
ous institutions,  then,  indeed,  can  all  of  us  gather  together,  and  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  gather  together,  and  unite  in  the  beautiful  and  elegant  words: 

"  Flag  of  the  free  hearts'  hope  and  home,    , 

By  angel  bands  to  valor  given,  " 

Whose  star9  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 

Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us  ; 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom's  banner  waving  o'er  us."  j 

God  grant  that  that  may  be  the  destiny  of  the  American  people ! 
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